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indifferent, when set against that which is priceless.
The good will alone is an absolute good, and nothing
can be measured in the same scales with it. You
cannot weigh death against a bad action, or wealth
and honour against a good one. In other words, you
cannot by the summing up of finites reach an amount
which you can set in the balance against the infinite;
for, so measured, the greatest possible collection of
finites is the same as nothing at all.

This thought throws light upon another doctrine
of the Stoics, which is often misunderstood or treated
as %n inconsequence. It has often been said that
their doctrine of the indifference of outward things
was so absurd, that they were obliged in the long
run to get out of the impasse by making a distinction
to which they had no right, between various kinds
of indifferent things. They are accused, in short, of
hedging before the difficulties caused by their own
uncompromising statements. Unfortunately for this
view, the doctrine that there is distinction of value
between indifferent things, is not a qualification sub-
sequently introduced into the Stoic system, but
beings to the earliest form of it. And I think we
eamusee, on consideration, that it is a necessary part
of that system.

The doctriiie is that, among things indifferent, there
are some which are naturally to be preferred, and

others which are naturally to be rejected, while there
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